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NOTES. 

Helmholtz and the Scientific Spirit. 

Some few days after the death of Helmholtz I was speaking of his career 
with two well-known American scientists, — a physicist and an electrical 
engineer ; and remarked incidentally that his attitude to science was pre- 
eminently the right one : the pursuance of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, because it was enjoyable, and the entire disregard of its possible 
practical consequences. To my great surprise, both of my friends took 
exception to this view. The physicist promptly declared, and the engineer 
as promptly agreed with him, that he had never undertaken and would 
never undertake any piece of theoretical investigation, the practical utility 
of whose results was not clear from its inception. 

That my representation of Helmholtz' position was correct is evidenced 
by the following quotations. They are taken from the speech delivered by 
him on Nov. 2, 1891, on the occasion of his jubilee. " I have one more 
point to mention : you tell me that you owe me your thanks. Now I can- 
not say — I should be dishonest, if I did — that I have had the advantage 
of mankind before my eyes from the first, as the conscious end and aim of 
my work. What has led me on, and induced me to devote my spare time 
to science, is really the particular form of my desire to know (Wissens- 
drang). ... I have been, you see, in a very fortunate position. When I 
gave free rein to my natural inclination, I was impelled by it to do the 
work for which you are praising me, and from which you tell me that you 
have derived benefit and instruction. I feel myself exceedingly fortunate 
to have obtained from my contemporaries such hearty applause and such a 
rich measure of thanks for what were to me the most interesting things 
that I could think of to do." 1 

This is sufficiently plain speaking. I will take another set of quotations, 
from speeches made at the jubilee of the Chemical Society of London, 
Feb. 24 and 25, 1891. Chemistry is a particularly good science to appeal 
to, because its relations to industry are so extremely close. " If it be 
asked," said Professor Roberts-Austen at Cardiff in August, 1891, "who 
did most in gaining the industrial treasure and in revealing the light of 
chemical knowledge, the answer is certainly the metallurgists, whose labors 
in this respect differ materially from others which have ministered to the 
welfare of mankind. First it may be urged that in no other art have the 

1 Ansprachen und Reden, gehalten bei der am 2. November 1891 zu Ehren von 
Hermann von Helmholtz veranstalteten Feier. Berlin, 1892. — pp. 57, 58. 
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relations between theory and practice been so close and enduring." 1 Of 
this the jubilee speakers were well enough aware. Yet Sir W. R. Grove 
said : " For my own part, I must say that science to me generally ceases to 
be interesting as it becomes useful. ... I like it as a means of extending 
our knowledge beyond its ordinary grasp, leading us to know more of the 
mysteries of the universe." 2 And the Marquis of Salisbury is equally 
explicit. " This, in my humble judgment, is one of the advantages of this 
Society, that it tends, by bringing men of different researches and pursuits 
and different intellectual qualifications together, to prevent the science from 
becoming the mere ' handmaid of industry,' and ensures that its higher 
claims shall secure recognition from its votaries." 3 

Darwin is a standard example of the scientific man, loving science for its 
own sake. " His wide interest in branches of science that were not spe- 
cially his own was remarkable. . . . For instance, he used to read nearly 
the whole of ' Nature,' though so much of it deals with mathematics and 
physics. I have often heard him say that he got a kind of satisfaction in 
reading articles which (according to himself) he could not understand." i 
Darwin writes of himself : " My love of natural science has been steady 
and ardent. . . . From my earliest youth I have had the strongest desire 
to understand or explain whatever I observed." 5 Like Helmholtz, 6 he was 
influenced by the thought of what his fellow scientists would think of his 
work : but not a word is said by him as to any hope of being useful to the 
world. 

I think that we have in these instances of the scientific spirit a series of 
texts, from which we can draw a lesson as regards the American psychology 
of to-day. Psychology is tending to become prematurely practical. That 
I may not be misunderstood in this matter, I will make two categorical 
statements, (i) I am thoroughly convinced of the importance, — more: 
of the necessity, — of a sound paedagogy. And (2) I firmly believe that 
a sound paedagogy is only to be reached by way of a sound psychology. 
But I do not think that psychology will be advanced, if we pursue it explic- 
itly for utility's sake, with overt reference to paedagogical application. 
By doing that we cripple psychology; its investigations are not pushed 
to their ultimate analytic conclusions : and we lay upon paedagogy a 
burden of immature results, which in the long run will prove heavy indeed 
to bear. 

The ophthalmoscope is useful ; but the motive that constrained Helmholtz 
to invent it was the spur of scientific curiosity, the impulse to know. Ros- 
aniline and mauve and magenta are useful, also ; but the great chemist is 

1 British Association Reports : Nature, xliv, p. 399. 

2 Nature, xliii, p. 493. 3 Nature, xliii, p. 494. 
4 Life and Letters, I, pp. 126, 127. 

6 Life and Letters, I, p. 103. Cf pp. 33, 35, 42, 63, 65, 79. 
6 Ansfrachen, etc., p. 57. 
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not the one who fits up his laboratory with an eye to its practical output. 
And the same holds of the psychologist. 

Moreover, it is a further truth — and one that has been often urged — 
that if the scientific man is let alone, and if the public will but wait, the 
ophthalmoscope and the anilines will follow of themselves. Psychology, of 
course, is very prominently before the public just now. Her methodology 
has been revolutionized in the space of a few years ; attempts have been 
made from many sides to cut her loose from philosophy ; some of her more 
enthusiastic followers have prophesied of her in the market-place. The 
psychologist cannot but feel, therefore, that he is expected to do something, 
and to do it quickly. This is very unfortunate : so unfortunate, that one is 
almost inclined to raise the question whether the science will not, in the 
end, have paid too dearly for its present popularity. However that may be, 
the pressure put upon us must be resisted, and the public be taught to 
wait. Psychology will make real progress only so long as her problems 
are investigated, leisurely and irresponsibly, for their own sake. 

It is impossible to cite instances, without giving names. And that would 
be unfair ; apart from the fact that I have no wish to do it, — the general 
tendency, and not the work of any particular man, being the object of my 
protest. Every psychologist will, I imagine, be able to supply, from his own 
knowledge of the literature, more than one case of the forcing of the psy- 
chological method upon a paedagogical problem ; with the result that the 
method became superficial, and thereby detrimental in its subsequent reap- 
plication to psychological material, — that the problem was not solved, but 
only empirically smoothed over, so to speak, — and that, as a practical 
outcome of the whole process, a mistaken paedagogical step was taken, 
which before very long had to be retracted, and in the meanwhile barred 
profitable advances along right lines. 

Our motives as professors of a science may be very mixed. We may 
work for a general reputation among the educated classes ; or for a special 
reputation among our colleagues ; or we may be impelled by ethical con- 
siderations, — the desire of contributing our duty-mite to the explication of 
the universe. So long as these incitements are kept subordinate, the self- 
reference does not, perhaps, very much affect the quality of our work. 
But the real, driving motive must always be love of the work itself. To 
' achieve anything great or remarkable ' in psychology, we must enjoy psy- 
chological labor. Science depends upon those who find pleasure in science : 
she is most in danger from those who force her conclusions for utilitarian 
ends. E. B. T. 

The venerable ex-president of Princeton College, the Reverend James 
McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., died on November 16th, at Princeton, N. J. 
His death was due to no organic trouble or ailment, but simply old age and 
long activity had exhausted his vitality, and life went gradually out. He 
was born April 1, 1811, in Ayrshire, Scotland. At the age of 13 he entered 
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Glasgow University, and remained there until 1829. Between the years 
1829 and 1834 he was a student at the University of Edinburgh, where, by 
motion of Sir William Hamilton, for an essay on the Stoic philosophy, the 
degree of A.M., honoris causa, was conferred on him. In 1835 he was 
ordained to the ministry at Arbroath, on the east coast of Scotland. In 
1839 he removed to the cathedral town of Brechin, where he remained 
pastor of an important charge for twelve years. While pastor here he 
published "The Method of the Divine Government" (Edinburgh, 1850), 
which went through five editions in half a dozen years, and gave him at 
once a high place amongst philosophical writers. A year after the first 
publication of this work he was called to the chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics in Queen's College, Belfast, where he continued this treatise on the 
divine government by a volume entitled, "The Supernatural in Relation to 
the Natural " (Belfast, 1862), wherein he lays much stress on his employ- 
ment of the Inductive Method. His success as a teacher at Belfast was a 
brilliant one, although if Thackeray's account be true, the Irish were but 
ill-satisfied with the appointment of McCosh by the Earl of Clarendon. He 
(Thackeray) speaking of the general indignation in Ireland on the appoint- 
ment of a Scotch professor to one of the Queen's universities, says, in one 
of his ballads — " The Last Irish Grievance " : 

false Sir John Kane ! is it thus that you praych me ? 

1 think all your Queen's Universitees Bosh ; 
And if you've no neetive Professor to taych me, 
I scawurn to be learned by the Saxon M'Cosh. 

While at Queen's College he was very active in teaching and writing, and 
was one of the prominent defenders of the national, as opposed to the 
denominational, system of education in Ireland, and, on the whole, the Irish 
seem to have been pleased with the Scotch philosopher who had given 
lustre to their University. During the Belfast period, McCosh produced : 
"The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated" (i860), a volume 
which established his reputation as a metaphysical writer, " An Examination 
of Mills' Philosophy" (1866), and in conjunction with Professor Dickie, 
"Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation" (1856). In 1868 he 
accepted a call to the presidency of the College of New Jersey, at Prince- 
ton, where, during a period of great educational activity, he was one of the 
most commanding and influential figures in American university circles. 
He resigned the presidency in November, 1887, to take effect in April, 
1 888, thereby completing, in accordance with a plan long before formulated, 
just two decades of service in old Nassau Hall. During the Princeton 
period he was vigorously active as president, professor, and author. He 
established fellowships, extended the curriculum, promoted the cause of 
elective studies within certain somewhat conservative limits, organized a 
graduate department, and founded the School of Science. From 16 pro- 
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fessors in 1867, the number grew in the following two decades to over 40, 
and the number of students from 264 to 604. The forward strides in wealth 
and material equipment during this time were equally great. Princeton was 
indeed practically refounded under him. The number of students who read 
philosophy at Princeton in the McCosh administration was constantly large, 
and philosophic activity was always keen and well-sustained. He was pro- 
fessor first and president afterwards. His main interest was not in the 
executive function, but in direct educational work as teacher. It was a 
matter of great pride with the venerable common-sense philosopher that, at 
the end of his teaching service, upwards of a hundred young men had gone 
out from under his training to positions of instruction in philosophy in this 
country, besides a dozen in Great Britain. He was, in view of the many 
distractions of his profession, a prolific author, with a Scotchman's keen 
zest for polemic, and withal, a man interested in most of the problems of the 
time, and cautiously progressive. About ten years ago, in discussing the 
" New Departure " in college education before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, he said, in reply to President Eliot : " I will not allow any one (with- 
out protest) to charge me with being antiquated, or old-fashioned, or behind 
the age — I may be an old man, but I cherish a youthful spirit." And this 
was true of him to the end. He was a frequent contributor to the Princeton 
Review, the North British Review, the Dublin University Magazine, and 
other periodicals, in which he discussed in his own direct, simple, lucid 
fashion, educational, theological, and philosophical topics of current interest. 
Amongst the books brought out during his American residence are : " The 
Laws of Discursive Thought" (1869); "Christianity and Positivism" 
(1871); "The Scottish Philosophy" (1874); "A Reply to Professor 
Tyndall's Belfast Address" (1875); "The Development Hypothesis" 
(1876); "The Emotions" (1880); "Development, what it can do and 
what it cannot do" (1883); "Psychology, the Cognitive Powers" (1886); 
"Psychology, the Motive Powers" (1887). In the same year (1887) he 
also combined his philosophical series in the " Realistic Philosophy " (2 
vols.), in which he aimed at the formulation of an American philosophy of 
Realism. In 1892 he published a little volume on ethics, entitled, "Our 
Moral Nature," the production of a good old man, whose book-making 
activity could not be restrained. Dr. McCosh was a man of strong person- 
ality, who left on the minds of departing graduates each June, the indelible 
impression of a vigorous, able, somewhat intolerant, though eminently good 
and learned man, and his old students, of whom it was the writer's privilege 
to be one, always recall him with unfailing gratitude. His figure was tall, 
his shoulders slightly stooped, his blue eyes alert and kindly, his tongue — 
always a ready one — never quite freed from its predilection for the Scottish 
accent, and he had further, a generous, confidence-begetting manner, and 
"that subdued and statuesque beauty of countenance which is born of 
travail." W. A. H. 
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Two Virginia colleges — the Randolph Macon Woman's College, at 
Lynchburg, and the Hollins Institute — have this year introduced into 
their curricula courses in Experimental Psychology. A fund has been set 
aside by the Trustees of each institution for the purchase of apparatus. 
The professors in charge of the new work — Miss C. S. Parrish and Miss 
N. B. Bowman — are pupils of Professor Titchener, of the Sage School 
of Philosophy ; and the money grants are being expended under his 
direction. 

Professor W. R. Sorley, Professor in University College, Cardiff, has 
accepted a call to the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Aberdeen. 



